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realize that, if there are differences between Bergson and James, 
they are not missed by the latter. His primary concern in "A 
Pluralistic Universe" is not with them, but with Bergson 's critique 
of intellectualism. Mr. Pitkin has not shown, and I feel sure, can 
not show that James anywhere claims an unjustified unanimity with 
Bergson. Mr. Pitkin simply misses the point of James's discussion 
and Bergson 's intent. So far as reporting on Bergson goes, what 
has here been cited must indicate clearly that if anybody has failed 
to understand Bergson, it is not William James. 

H. M. Kallen. 
Harvard University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Imitation in Monkeys. M. E. Haggerty. Journal of Comparative 

Neurology and Psychology, Vol. XIX. (1909). Pp. 337-455. 

Dr. Haggerty's problem was " to discover in what ways certain species 
of monkeys are influenced by one another's acts." As a matter of fact, 
his paper is mainly devoted to proving that the behavior of one animal 
does influence the behavior of another (observing) animal. The work is 
not carried far enough to allow us to make any analysis of the ways in 
which this influence is exerted. 

The investigation was carried on in the Harvard Psychological Labo- 
ratory from October, 1907, to June, 1908, and in the New York Zoological 
Park from the latter date to September, 1908. The subjects used in the 
tests were eight cebus monkeys and three macacus monkeys. 

The problem set the animal consisted in the manipulation of simple 
but well-chosen types of mechanisms. A large roomy experimental cage 
was built which permitted the easy installation of any desired mechanical 
device. In all seven types of mechanism were presented to the animals. 
Their type is sufliciently indicated by calling them, respectively, the chute, 
rope, paper, screen, plug, button, and spring mechanism. The successful 
manipulation of these devices always furnished the animal with food. 

Each of the eleven animals was given five opportunities to learn to 
manipulate the mechanisms unaided. At the conclusion of these prelim- 
inary trials, it was found that each animal had either solved the problem 
unaided by the usual trial method or else had lost all interest in solving it. 
In every problem, then, the experimenter had at his disposal certain 
trained animals (called imitatees) and certain untrained animals called 
imitators. It remained then to test the effect upon the imitator of allow- 
ing the imitatee to solve the problem in the presence of the former. In 
some cases the imitator was allowed to enter the experimental cage with 
the imitatee; in others, the imitator was confined in an observation box 
which afforded a clear view of the acts of the imitatee. The imitator, after 
watching the acts of the imitatee, was immediately afterwards allowed 
to try the problem. He was permitted to work ten minutes (or longer if 
he seemed on the point of solving it). If at the expiration of this time 
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he had not solved it, he was again put back in the observation box and 
allowed to watch the trained animal again go through with the task. 
" An animal was not counted to have failed until he had seen the per- 
formance a hundred times and yet was not able to repeat it." By this 
procedure, Dr. Haggerty hoped to be able to get some indication or 
measure of the influence which the imitatee's act has upon the imitator's. 
The author finds abundant evidence of the presence of imitation in all 
seven of his experiments. 

By the word "imitation" the author means to imply the following 
behavior: (a) the animal which imitates observes an act of another 
animal; (&) more or less directly thereafter its behavior is modified in 
the direction of the act observed ; (c) this modification is usually sudden ; 
(d) the behavior is changed to a considerable degree, and, when wholly 
successful, is an exact eopy of the act observed. Defined in this way, the 
author reports that the seven experiments yielded a total of sixteen suc- 
cessful cases of imitation, three of which were immediate; and five cases 
of partially successful imitation. Of the eleven animals used, only two 
failed to exhibit imitative behavior. 

It is of interest to note that imitation did not always occur between 
animals thoroughly accustomed to each other. Familiarity tended to 
lessen attention. Strangeness and a certain amount of pugnacity seemed 
effective in arousing attention. 

The paper furnishes us with a mass of very valuable detail, but the 
author does not attempt to analyze just what the effective factors are 
which bring about the change in behavior on the part of the imitator. 
For example, so simple a control test as touching or otherwise indicating 
the part which the animal ought to attack was apparently not carried out. 
Nor did the experimenter try the effect of manipulating the devices him- 
self. It will be remembered that the author states his problem as being 
"to discover in what ways certain species of monkeys are influenced by 
one another's acts," and while this limitation of the problem excuses him 
to a certain extent from carrying out the control tests just suggested, yet, 
at the same time, the fundamental question to be settled is, was the 
imitator's behavior changed because of or through the acts of the imitatee, 
or merely by reason of the fact that his attention was attracted to the 
proper locality? If the latter is the case, it is obvious that it is not the 
act of the imitatee per se which brings about the change in behavior on 
the part of the imitator. While there is no evidence for it, still the fact 
remains that the mechanical manipulation of the devices (e. g., if the 
string, button, etc., had been manipulated or even pointed out with a 
stick) might have produced the same result. These statements are 
offered as a criticism of the author's too narrow method rather than of his 
experimental work. So far as the reviewer can see, the latter is extremely 
well done. Further analysis, however, is well worth while. 

The paper really attempts too much. The author would have given 
us a clearer insight into this vexed and controversial subject if, in place 
of amassing so much material from so many different types of experi- 
ments, he had worked more intensively upon a single well-chosen experi- 
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ment. However, even admitting the all-too-common fault of incomplete 
ness, it is evident that Haggerty's work is a solid achievement. The 
amount of work involved in carrying through such a series of experiments 
is enormous no matter what animal is used as a subject. It is more than 
doubled when the monkey is used, by reason of his restlessness, agility, 
and generally uncleanly habits. 

John B. Watson. 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Kant's Theory of Knowledge. H. A. Prichaed. Oxford : The Clarendon 

Press. 1909. Pp. vi + 324. 

This book appears to be a critical first-hand study of the " Critique of 
the Pure Reason." The other critiques and their bearing upon the first 
" Critique " do not receive attention. More particularly this work is a 
critical exposition of the " Transcendental ^Esthetic and Analytic " ; the 
" Dialectic " not being considered to any extent. 

Mr. Prichard has made an earnest attempt to understand and elucidate 
the difficulties that unfortunately are found all too frequently in Kant. 
It would appear as if the author of the book in question had availed him- 
self comparatively little of the largely developed Kantian literature, if 
the references can be taken as an inference. If this be so, the question is 
pertinent as to whether this is not an advantage, at least in some respects. 
A study of the original with a limited number of helps sometimes gives 
better results than making use of a larger number with the danger of 
obscuration and misleading views from the multiplicity of interpretations. 

Granting then the correctness of Mr. Prichard's apparent motive and 
method, the question is in regard to the amount or value of his elucida- 
tion and appreciation of the Kantian epistemology. 

The thirteen chapters of this book deal with the sensibility and under- 
standing, space and time, phenomena and noumena, knowledge and reality, 
the categories, the analogies of experience, and the postulates of empirical 
thought, as well as some general considerations as the " problem of the 
' Critique.' " Considerable attention is devoted — and quite properly so — 
to the categories, something over a hundred pages being given to this 
subject. The various chapters on the categories, and the one on " phe- 
nomena and things in themselves," are the better part of the book, while 
that on " sensibility and the understanding " is hardly equal to the other 
parts of the work. The method of procedure varies somewhat in the 
considerations of the different subjects, but, in general, there is a more or 
less extended statement concerning the Kantian position in question, fol- 
lowed by a critical examination of the same. 

In his critical examination of Kant, Mr. Prichard has kept in mind 
a strict epistemological view-point. This may be regarded as advantageous 
or the reverse, depending upon our own standpoint of criticism in the 
matter. Exclusive attention given to epistemological considerations gives 
a clean-cut structure of this kind wherein the various parts bear a close 
and definite relation to each other. Any inconsistencies will appear the 
more clearly and are the more likely to be eliminated. On the other hand, 



